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ABSTRACT 

This study of administrator preparation covering the 
period 1969-70 builds on previous AASA- sponsored studies (1962-63). 
Data were gathered from questionnaires completed and returned by 250 
of the 288 institutions surveyed. The report provides information on 
(1) the history of administrator preparation studies# (2) 
institutions with graduate preparation programs for the school 
superintendency# (3) preservice and inservice programs# (4) graduate 
programs# (5) graduate enrollments, and (6) the faculty. Numerous 
tables illustrate the findings. (Author /JF) 
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It is in graduate school that one receives the initial 
formal preparation designed specifically for admin- 
istration in the public schools. Considering the fer- 
ment in the past 10 years it is time we found out just 
what school superintendents are studying. What 
kinds of preparation programs are there in the col- 
leges and universities at the present time? One would 
expect rather widespread use of newer methods of 
teaching. One would also expect to find greater 
emphasis on research. One would expect that prep- 
aration programs would bear a close relationship 
to the real world. 

In reviewing programs common a decade ago, 
one is reminded of Whitehead’s discussion of the 
learned world. 

“First-hand knowledge is the ultimate basis of 
intellectual life. To a large extent book learning 
conveys second-hand information, and as such 
can never rise to the importance of immediate 
practice. . . . What the learned world tends to offer 
is one second-hand scrap of information illus- 
trating ideas derived from another second-hand 
scrap of information. The second-handedness of 
the learned world is the secret of its mediocrity. 
It is tame because it has never been scared by 
facts.” 

Do current programs suggest that they have indeed 
been scared by facts? Or is Whitehead’s indictment 
equally applicable today? To determine the answer 
it is necessary to examine extant programs to see if 
our expectations have been met. 

The real purpose of this study is to gain informa- 
tion upon which to base improvements. It provides 
an invaluable benchmark so that in future years we 
can look back and note the progress made. 

This study was sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and prepared by 
the AASA Commission on the Preparation of Pro- 
fessional School Administrators. The Commission 
designed the questionnaire, gathered data based on 
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practices during the 1969-70 school year, outlined 
procedures to be employed for electronic data proc- 
essing of returns, made the necessary data interpre- 
tations, and prepared this special report on prepara- 
tion programs for the superintendency. It is one of 
two reports released by the AASA Commission. 

Preparation for the American School Superintend- 
ency is the result of the cooperative efforts of hun- 
dreds of people. While the American Association 
of School Administrators assumes full responsibility 
for any errors of fact or interpretation in this report, 
it gratefully thanks the many people who gave so 
generously of their time and energy in its preparation. 

Paul B. Salmon 
Executive Secretary 
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Background 

Research on administrator preparation programs 
is relatively new. The present study builds on pre- 
vious ones Sponsored by AASA. The 1960 AASA 
Yearbook was concerned in part with preparation of 
administrators. A special 1964 report by the AASA 
Committee for the Advancement of School Adminis- 
tration was,devoted entirely to this topic. 

There were a number of self-study efforts by in- 
dividual institutions prior to these efforts, but none 
was national in scope. After World War II, the Co- 
operative Program in Educational Administration 
(CPEA) stimulated investigations into ways and 
means of improving educational administration prep- 
aration programs but performed no nationwide status 
study. The study of administrator preparation was 
furthered by the unique organizations of professors 
or institutions, such as the National Conference for 
Professors of Educational Administration and the Uni- 
versity Council on Educational Administration 
(UCEA). These organizations, founded during the 
late 1940’s or early 1950’s, have done much to in- 
fluence administrator preparation programs in the 
United States. 

Sampling and Data Gathering 

A total of 288 institutions believed to have educa- 
tional administration programs in 1969-70 were sur- 
veyed — about the same number surveyed in 1962- 
63. This was believed to be a 100 percent sample. 
Two hundred and fifty institutions (about 87 percent) 
returned the questionnaire. The data-gathering in- 
strument used in 1969-70 was similar to the one 
employed in 1962-63, but more comprehensive, more 
highly structured, and designed to facilitate elec- 
tronic data processing. The final returns were re- 
ceived in November 1970. 

Institutions with Graduate Preparation 
Programs for the Superintendency 

Almost one-third of the institutions responding 
indicated no formal superintendency preparation 
programs leading to a graduate degree. Of the 168 
institutions with degree programs, 125 were publicly 
supported and 43 were privately endowed, including 
those who failed to participate in the study, the 




Commission estimated that about 196 universities 
in the nation offered graduate study for the super- 
intendency in 1969-70, which was 23 more than in 
1G62-63. The majority (62.5 percent) of institutions 
with preparation programs for the superintendency 
granted doctorates. Most of these awarded both the 
Ed.D. and the Ph.D., rather than either one alone. 

Practically all institutions preparing superintend- 
ents also had training programs for elementary 
principals, secondary school principals, and super- 
visors. Less than two-thirds, however, were engaged 
in developing junior college and university adminis- 
trators. 

Preparation programs for the superintendency 
were found in institutions located in ail regions of 
the nation, but almost one-half were in the Midwest 
and South. The largest number with advanced gradu- 
ate work were in the Midwest. Most of the univer- 
sities terminating witn only a master's degree were 
in the South. 

All but a very small percentage of the institutions 
engaged in the preparation of school administrators 
were accredited. Better than 96 percent were accred- 
ted by some type of regional or national body 
through the master’s, two-year, or doctoral programs. 
A higher percentage of public than of private univer- 
sities were accredited by either a regional or a na- 
tional body through various degree levels. 

Small as well as large schools offered advanced 
graduate study, but in general, the larger the enroll- 
ment, the more likely an institution was to have a prep- 
aration program terminating with a doctor’s degree. 
Thus, all institutions whose programs were limited 
to a master's had enrollments of less than 10,000, 
while over 50 percent of the universities where the 
highest graduate degree was a doctorate reported 
enrollments of 1 5,000 or more. 

11 
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Preservice Programs 

The two-year graduate study program was almost 
universally accepted and well established by the 
early 1960’s. The publicly supported institutions 
were more likely than the privately endowed ones 
to provide programs leading to special recognition 
at the end of two years of graduate study. About 
one-third of the institutions allowed work completed 
during pursuit of a two-year degree to be applied 
toward the doctorate. There was no uniformity of 
titles recognizing completion of two years of graduate 
study, but the most popular seemed to be “specia- 
list’s degree,” followed by “certificate.’’ 

The 1969-70 study confirmed the propensity to 
make experiences in disciplines other than educa- 
tion available, recommended, or required in graduate 
preparation programs for superintendents. Courses 
in sociology, statistics, economics, political science, 
business administration, and psychology were most 
likely to be recommended and/or required. Experi- 
ences in fields such as anthropology, history, phi- 
losophy, law, operations research, and computer 
technology were more likely to be available and less 
likely to be recommended or required. 

Free responses to unstructured questions about 
preservice programs generated special problems in 
processing and reporting. No effort was made to 
identify the typical preparation program. The em- 
phasis, instead, was on program changes. Adminis- 
trative theory courses appeared to be the most fre- 
quent addition during the 1960's, followed by 
courses in the computer sciences, school plant, and 
community college administration. Administrative in- 
ternships were the next most frequently mentioned 
new addition to preparation programs during the 
1960’s. It can be said that the theory movement, 
which hadn’t quite caught hold at the time of the 
1962-63 survey, was firmly established by the end 
of the 1960’s. 

in general, institutions were more likely to add 
new program elements than to delete old ones. About 
29 percent indicated they made no deletions during 
the decade. The changes were most often in the 
iorm of adding a specific course in administration. 

Greater use of the internship was cited most fre- 
quently as the single element that contributed most 
to the improvement of preparation programs for 
school administrators. Its importance was recognized 
in the early part of the decade as well. The typical 
institution in 1969-70 had fewer than five interns en- 
rolled, out almost one in nine reported 20 or more • 
interns. The median enrollment figure was computed 
to be seven students in the internship, if institutions 
with none were excluded. 

Although the use of unstructured responses made 
it difficult to draw definitive conclusions, it was the 
opinion of the Commission that the major strengths 
and weaknesses of preparation programs cited in 
1969-70 did not differ significantly from those re- 
ported in earlier research. 

12 



As in previous studies, the responding Institutions 
in 1969-70 ranked inadequate funding as the big- 
gest deterrent to preparation program improvement. 
The second most frequently mentioned deterrent was 
the lack of adequate secretarial staff, a problem 
scarcely mentioned in previous studies. In general, 
there was agreement among professors as to what 
constituted major strengths, major weaknesses, and 
major deterrents to the improvement of preparation 
programs. Unfortunately, this agreement has not been 
translated into strategies to enable institutions of 
higher learning to overcome problems and to capi- 
talize on strengths. 

Inservlce Programs 

The data in this study confirm what others have 
noted, namely, that institutions of higher learning 
concentrate their resources on preservice education 
and do relatively little for the continuing professional 
development of school administrators. Only three- 
fourths of the institutions reported any kind of in- 
service programs — usually conferences offering 
some graduate credit. These were typically few in 
number, of short duration, and attended by fewer 
than 50 administrators. 

The content and nature of administrator prepara- 
tion programs have not remained static during the 
past decade. The 1971 report (The American School 
Superintendent) by the Commission indicated that 
most superintendents perceived their graduate prep- 
aration as relevant and as a major source of strength 
in executing professional responsibilities. 

Admission Standards and 
Degree Requirements 

In 1969-70, a typical institution admitted 28 candi- 
dates to master’s degree study, about 13 to two-year 
programs of graduate study, and about 16 to doc- 
toral study. Wide variations were noted, however. 
More candidates were admitted to master's programs 
than to any other graduate level. 

The present AASA study made no effort to collect 
data on recruitment of students for administrator 
preparation programs but did review admission re- 
quirements for those who presented themselves for 
whatever reason. There were relatively few changes 
in practices governing the admission of students to 
graduate programs in administration during the past 
decade. A variety of selection instruments continued 
to be used — written letters of recommendation, 
standardized test scores, grade point averages, char- 
acter references, and completion of specific under- 
graduate courses, as well as oral exams and inter- 
views. The two most frequently used tests were the 
Graduate Record Examination and the Miller’s 
Analogies Test. A majority of the institutions em- 
ploying these tests specified cutoff scores, but with 
no consistent pattern. 

About a B average was likely to be required for 



admission to advanced graduate study. A 2.7 was 
the typical average demanded for entrance into the 
master’s degree stream. 

Age did not appear to be a factor in admitting 
graduate students to master’s degree programs, but 
those over 40 were likely to encounter some prob- 
lems when seeking to begin doctoral studies. Rela- 
tively few institutions responded to this part of the 
questionnaire, and conclusions must therefore be 
looked upon as highly tentative. A typical practice 
appeared to be not to accept new students for doc- 
toral degree programs if they were 46 or older. 

Most institutions required teaching experience, 
particularly for admission to advanced graduate 
study. Prior administrative experience, not usually re- 
quired for master’s degree candidates, was de- 
manded of doctoral candidates in more than three- 
fourths of the universities. Similar requirements were 
noted in prior studies. 

Residence requirements in degree programs in 
educational administration, particularly at the doc- 
toral level, were more stringent than ever before. 
Full-time continuous residence was not iikely to be 
demanded of master’s degree students, but ail institu- 
tions specified a period of residence for doctoral 
candidates in educational administration; this was 
most iikely to be at least one year. 

Practically ail institutions required the thesis, writ- 
ten examination, and oral examination of those 
seeking a doctorate. There was clearly a trend to- 
ward the elimination of, or reduction in amount of, 
foreign language competency as a requirement for 
graduate programs in educational administration. 
Competency in a foreign language was not likely to 
be required of those pursuing the master’s, two- 
year, or Ed.D. degree. Only about 60 percent of the 
institutions demanded mastery of one or more for- 
eign languages for the Ph.D. 

Cost off Graduate Study 

Tuition costs continued to rise. They varied greatly 
among the public and private universities. The num- 
ber and support level of fellowships and assistant- 
ships increased markedly during the past decade, 
almost quadrupling. The typical scholarship award- 
ed during 1969-70 paid almost $4,300 for the year. 
Foundation and U.S. government grants accounted 
for almost 60 percent of such awards. More assis- 
tantships paid $5,000 and above than $2,000 or less. 
Doctoral degree candidates were most likely to re- 
ceive top-paying financial awards. 

Only a limited number of graduate students re- 
ceived financial aid from local districts. Even fewer 
obtained loans from their graduate institutions. 

Enrollments 

Enrollments increased markedly during the 1960’s. 
The typical educational administration department 
had fewer than 100 graduate students enrolled in 



1969-70. The range among institutions was very 
great, however. 

There wer. more full-time students pursuing the 
Ed.D. than any other graduate degree. Most of the 
part-time students appeared to be working on the 
master’s degree. There were about five times as 
many part-time as full-time students enrolled. In 
1969 the typical institution had five full-time stu- 
dents enrolled in master's degree programs, three 
full-time students in two-year programs, 14 full-time 
students in Ed.D. study, and seven full-time students 
in Ph.D. study. The Commission estimates that there 
were 4,200 full-time students and over 21,000 part- 
time students enrolled in, various graduate degree 
programs in educational administration in 1969-70. 
If those In active candidacy for some type of degree 
in educational administration but not enrolled in 
1969-70 are added, the total swells to an estimated 
55,200. 

Only about 35 percent of the graduate students in 
educational administration had the superintendency 
as an objective. The average age of the full-time 
enroliees was about 33; the oldest student was about 
48 and the youngest about 25. More than 90 percent 
of the full-time enroliees were men. 

The number of graduate degrees awarded in edu- 
cational administration increased sharply from 1960- 
61 to 1968-69. The number of master’s degree com- 
pletions per institution jumped from 18 in 1960-61 to 
25 in 1968-69. Specialist degree completions more 
than tripled during the period, Ed.D. completions 
almost doubled, and Ph.D. completions more than 
quadrupled. The annual Ed.D. production in 1968-69 
was estimated to be 800, or double the annual Ph.D. 
production of 400. 

The AASA Commission estimated that about 7,500 
graduate degrees in educational administration were 
awarded in 1968-69, with over one-third (2,625) of 
the recipients having the superintendency as their 
goal. 

The Faculty 

The day of the one-man department of educational 
administration has all but disappeared. The number 
of full-time and part-time faculty members in educa- 
tional administration almost tripled during the 1960’s. 
The typical department had about two full-time mem- 
bers in 1960-61, compared with six in 1969-70. There 
appeared to be no significant difference between 
public and private institutions in the size of full-time 
staffs. It was noted that 45 percent of the institutions 
had fewer than five full-time professors. The Com- 
mission estimated the total number of full-time pro- 
fessors of educational administration in 1969-70 to 
be 1 ,050. 

The number of part-time faculty members in the 
typical department grew from two in 1960-61 to five 
in 1969-70. There were over 840 part-time faculty 
in the responding institutions in 1969-70. The Com- 
mission estimated that about 1 ,000 part-time person- 
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nel were employed in all institutions. The total num- 
ber of full- and part-time faculty members in 1969-70 
was about 2,050. 

Practically all full-time and part-time professors in 
educational administration held a doctor’s degree. 
There was little change in the academic qualifica- 
tions of professors during the past decade. 

The professorship in educational administration 
remained a man’s world. The typical full-time profes- 
sor of educational administration was likely to be 
about 46. More than three-fourths held the rank of 
associate professor or higher. The majority had ad- 
ministrative experience. The 12-month salary in 1969- 
70 ranged from less than $14,500 to more than 
$20,600. The highest salary recorded was $40,000. 

The number of specializations in educational ad- 
ministration is growing. Most frequently listed were 
school finance, "general administration,” administra- 
tive theory, school law, school facilities, and person- 
nel administration. 



Resources Available to Faculty 

Universities provided only limited travel money for 
professors. Typically a professor had less than $200 
of university money available to him for travel in 1 969- 



70. These funds, however, were sometimes supple- 
mented by travel money available through special 
projects. There was a wide variation among the univer- 
sities in travel allocations. 

The typical department of educational administra- 
tion had only two secretaries. Very often a single 
secretary worked for three different professors. Most 
professors had an office of their own. Public insti- 
tutions appeared to be more crowded than private 
ones insofar as office space was concerned. 

Perception of Issues 

The correlation of rankings given to significant is- 
sues facing the school superintendency by profes- 
sors in institutions of higher learning and by super- 
intendents was found to be a positive 0.475, which 
is significant at the 5 percent level. Professors were 
closer to large-district superintendents than to small- 
district superintendents in their perceptions of sig- 
nificant issues. The number one issue facing the 
schools, according to professors, was the social-cul- 
tural one, covering such matters as race relations, 
integration, and segregation. The superintendents 
ranked this issue number eleven and educational 
finance number one. 



AASA status studies of the characteristics of the 
American school superintendent have a history that 
goes back 50 years. However, formal and compre- 
hensive studies of professional preparation programs 
for the superintendency are, by and large, post- 
Worid War II efforts. The earliest of these efforts 
can be traced to the AASA Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of School Administration (CASA) during 
the 1950’s. It was CASA that recommended that 
new persons seeking active membership in the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators be re- 
quired to have completed at least two years of 
graduate study in educational administration (at an 
accredited institution). This recommendation was 
adopted as a membership policy in 1958 and has 
been in force since January 1, 1964. It has made 
AASA one of the very few professional societies in 
education with a professional preparation criterion 
for voting membership. 

CASA and CPEA 

Prior to the activities of the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration (CPEA) and the AASA 
Committee for the Advancement of School Adminis- 
tration, numerous institutional self-study efforts fo- 
cused on program improvements and brought sug- 
gestions of change, but these isolated and unco- 
ordinated thrusts influenced relatively few others. 
The CPEA centers with their national perspective 
were destined to have a greater impact. Moore 1 
described the post-World War II beginnings of the 
unique CPEA, which sought to stimulate study and 
eventual improvement of educational administration 
preparation programs as well as further profession- 
alization of the school superintendency. The W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation funded specific university proj- 
ects related to the CPEA regional centers. This Foun- 
dation also allocated a series of grants for what in the 
beginning was called the “Development Committee 
of the AASA" and later became the AASA Commit- 
tee for the Advancement of School Administration 
(CASA). CASA has been a creative force, in addi- 
tion to the preparation criterion for membership, this 
committee stimulated the creation of the AASA Code 
of Ethics and the AASA National Academy for School 
Executives. 

A variety of significant and formative actions in 
educational administration were unleashed by the 
CPEA in the late 1940’s. More than 300 CPEA studies 
probed into the nature of the superintendency and 
the relevance of graduate training programs for 
school administrators. Most of these investigations 
were reported during the 1950’s. That decade saw a 
significant outpouring of professional programs for 
school administrators. However, a nationwide review 
of institutional preparation programs for school ad- 



1 Moore, Hollis A., Jr. Studies in School Administration. A re- 
port on the CPEA. Washington, D.C.: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1957. 202 pp. 




ministration was not attempted until the end of that 
decade. 

NCPEA and UCEA 

The National Conference of Professors of Educa- 
tional Administration (NCPEA) was organized in 
1946 through the efforts of the late Dr. Waiter Cock- 
ing, then editor of The School Executive. For the 
first time this informal nationwide association 
brought together professors of educational adminis- 
tration to exchange ideas and find ways and means 
of promoting the further professionalization of ad- 
ministration. in August 1971 NCPEA celebrated its 
twenty-fifth birthday. It continues to attract about 100 
professors, and most bring their families to its annual 
weeklong sessions. NCPEA is an informal, semi- 
structured organization with no annual dues for in- 
dividual professors other than a modest annual con- 
ference fee for those who attend. 

The University Council on Educational Adminis- 
tration (UCEA), in contrast, started in the late 1950's 
with a professional secretariat to carry on studies of 
educational administration and special inservice pro- 
grams for professors. Its operational base was 
originally at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Headquarters were subsequently moved to the 
Ohio State University campus in Columbus, Ohio, 
where they remain. The full-time professional staff 
of UCEA has expanded modestly, and the number 
of member institutions has grown from about thirty 
to about sixty. NCPEA and UCEA continue to focus 
on similar goals of improving preparation programs 
in educational administration, but with independent 
activities and only limited interaction. , _ 



